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summer it often became needful for them to pass the
bad season at whatever place they happened to be.
Indeed the hazards connected with a winter voyage
were so great, that in the very earliest days of union
it was determined by common consent that no mer-
chants should send their ships to sea after St. Martin's
Day (November nth), and that they should en-
deavour as far as possible to be in port by Michael-
mas (September 29th). " To sail after Martinmas is
to tempt God," writes an old chronicler. With the
nth of November the winter season commenced for
the Baltic trading fleet.

Curiously enough a similar custom obtains in
Greece to this day. The Greek coasters do not sail
on the seas from December 6th till after the New
Year ; during this time the ocean is hallowed for new
trips.1 The Hanseatics, of course, had to extend the
time of exemption in the northern seas. In the
year 1391 a Hanseatic Diet ordained that no Han-
seatic merchant should sail forth from a western to
an eastern, or from an eastern to a western harbour
between Martinmas and Candlemas (November nth-
February 2nd). The climatic conditions of certain
ports obliged this rule to be extended to St. Peter
in Cathedra (February 22nd), if they were carrying
" precious goods.3'

It is amusing, however, to find in the older records
an exceptional clause to the effect that herrings and
beer, two of the most important exports of the coast
towns, could not possibly be subjected to these re-
strictions. The herring, that much prized fasting dish,